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was new and startling, from its comprehensive and
attractive philosophy to the phraseology of its politics
and the manners of its politicians. As early as
October 1790, Edmund Burke had proclaimed the
fact that the French Revolution, being entirely
unlike any previous revolution in history, being at
once more logical, more self-conscious, more com-
prehensive, more destructive, and, 'above all, more
contagious, was a danger to the whole fabric of
European civilization: and what Burke said in
1790 the conservatives of Europe have believed ever
since.

The doctrine of the perfectibility of men, which
was one of the central convictions of the new French
philosophy, was sharply opposed to the teaching
of the Roman Catholic Church. It is impossible
to reconcile the view that man is infinitely perfectible
through human agencies and institutions with the
dogma that man is born in original sin, and that
only through the practices of his religion can he
succeed in wiping away some part of the evil which
is inherent in human nature itself. It is an ancient,
perennial controversy. The dispute is always with
us, though it does not always use the same terminology.
There is the school of heredity and the school of
environment; there are those men who incline to
the view that education can effect nothing, and those
who would fain believe that it can produce angels
out of ogres. We have learnt now that we cannot
expect too much from human nature ; that happiness
is only to a limited degree dependent upon the political
mechanism, and that, legislate as we may, vice and
crime, illness and want refuse to be legislated out of
existence. The politicians who carried out the